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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 
Continued from page 21. 


Tue fame of Mr. Cooke was not confined within the 
limits of the united kingdoms. The Americans who had 
witnessed the display of his talents in England were many, 
but those who not having had this opportunity, yet felt 
much interest in the performer, from the perusal of the 
panegyrics which are profusely scattered in periodical pub- 





lications,’ were infinitely more numerous. All wished to 
see him figure on the American boards, and although the 
wish was almost hopeless, it was to be gratified. 

Mr. Cooper who during the last year visited England, 
for the purpose of procuring recruits for the New-York 
theatre, was fortunate enough to prevail on Mr. Cooke to 





ee cross the Atlantic, under an engagement to perform at the 
: principal theatres in the United States, those characters in 
: which he had obtained so much celebrity in the metropo- 
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lis of Great Britain. Mr. Cooke consequently embarked 
for this country, and arrived in New-York in the month of 
November last. 

In that city, Mr. Cooke played seventeen nights to over- 
flowing houses. The following is a list of characters play- 


ed during his engagement in that city. 
Noy. 21 Richard, in the play of Richard the Third. 
24 Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, in the Man of the World. 
28 Shylock, in the Merchant of Venice. 
30 Sir Pertinax 


Dec. S Glenalvan, in Douglass, and Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm, in 
Love-a-la-M ode. 
B) Zanga, inthe Revenge. 
7 Shylock, and Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm. 


10 Macbeth, in the play of Macbetli. 
12 Sir Giles Overreach, in A new way to pay Old Debts. 
14 ~— Sir John Falstaff, second part of Henry the Fourth. 
17 Sir Giles Overreach 
19 Cato, (for his benefit) in Cato. 
21 Shylock 
24 Sir John Falstafi 
26, Sir Pértinax 
28 ~=Richard 
The lovers of the drama in Boston were impatiently 
waiting for intelligence respecting the length of time to be 
consumed by an engagement for the Philadelphia theatre, 
whither it was supposed Mr. Cooke’s next attention would 
be directed, when his arrival in this place, put a pleasing 
termination to their suspence. 
Mr. Cooke’s first appearance on our boards, was on 


thursday the third of the present month, in the character of 


Richard, which was repeated on the ensuing evening. He 
has twice played Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, Shylock 
three times, Glenalvan, Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm, Iago, 
and Macbeth, once each. During the ensuing weck he is 
expected to perform Sir John Falstaff and Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and to repeat the parts of lago and Macbeth. 
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Of the characters filled by Mr. Cooke, we subjoin some 
of the notices which have appeared in the different publi- 
cations in which attention is devoted to the interests of the 


drama. 
RICHARD III. 

The rivalry between Mr. Kemble and Mr. Cooke, has already 
been mentioned in this memoir. Gilliland in an account of the 
life of the former, in the Dramatic Mirror observes that ““Kemble’s 
performance of Richard, is much inferior to Mr. Cooke’s delinea- 
tion of the ambitious king ; and we think he shews his judgment 
in having assigned the character to that excellent performer.” 

Mr. Cooke’s Richard is always a source of great pleasure to 
the town. If he fails, in some measure, in the dignity and hcro- 
ism of the latter scenes, his performance is, nevertheless, take it 
all in all, the most perfect representation of the crooked-back ty- 
rant, that our stage can boast of. In the earlier parts of the play, 
it may be almost questioned whether, through his advantages of 
nature and art, he was ever exceiled. This praise, though par- 
tial, is greater than any other living actor can claim. 

Monthly Mirror, 1807. 
SIR PERTINAX MAC SYCOPHANT. 


Since the death of Macklin, no performer has been able com- 
pletely to satisfy public taste in this character, but Mr. Cooke. 
It was observed in an English paper after his embarkation for 
this country, that “the part of Sir Pertinax must be laid on the 
shelf till Mr. Cooke’s return from America.” 

“The Sir Pertinax of Mr. Cooke is the most perfect piece of 
acting on the English stage. It exceeds in excellence the con- 
ception of every auditor, and there is no wish to add a single touch 
to the picture. After Mr. Cooke’s death this part will in all pro- 
bability cease to be acted.” 

IAGO. 

In this character Mr. Kemble has ventured to put in his claim 
for applause, notwithstanding the previously established reputa- 
tion of Mr. Cooke. The Monthly Mirrer for Dec. 1807, thus 
compares these two performers. 
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“ Onthis night Mr. Kemble appeared for the first time in Iago. 
The impression made by Mr. Cooke in this part, is still felt. In 
studied graces and dignity of action and person, Mr. Kemble 
stands unrivalled, but in natural expression of feeling, Mr. Cooke 
has certainly the advantage. In the third act, which is the main, 
we give the preference to Mr. Kemble’s conception of the pro- 
per mode to deceive the Moor; but it seems to us that they 
both run into an extreme. His predecessor betrays so much of 
the workings of cunning anddeceit, as makes it seem to the spec- 
tators a miracle how Othello can be deceived at all.—On the con- 
trary, Mr. Kemble assumed an open, frank, and disinterested air, 
which would better comport with the shrewd villainy of the clia- 
racter, were it ‘ mixed with a little more of the restlessness insepa- 
rable from it. On the whole he wanted ease, and every where, 
but in the soliloquy at the end of the first act, that perturbed spi- 
rit or natural agitation, which is so consistent with the artful plot- 
tings of a treacherous and revengeful breast.” 

In the same publication, January 1808, Mr. Kemble’s second 
appearaiice in Iago, is thus noticed. 

“Mr. Kemble appeared for the second time in Iago. It is 
comparatively a failure. The whole had the effect of a private re- 
hearsal rather than a public appearance—it wanted richness in the 
colouring, and spirit in the action. We made allowance on the 
first occasion for the indisposition under which he evidently la- 
boured, but his recovery has not benefitted the part. Mr. Pope’s 
Othello is not further below Mr. Kemble’s, than Mr. Kemble’s 
Iago is inferior to Mr. Cooke’s. Mr. Kemble is“ Aonest lago” in- 
deed !” (To be continued.) 








THE DRAMA. 


— 
Communication for the Cabinet. 


A PLAIN STATEMENT. 
Continued from pfrage 28. 


Tue arrival of Mr. Cooke in this place, was considered quite 
an epoch in the theatrical history of Boston, and the attention of 
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the publick was naturally excited to witness the uncommon pow- 
ers of a performer, whose reputation in Great Britain had spread 
beyond that of perhaps any other actor in the kingdom.—The 
managers taking advantage of this state of the pulse of publick 
anxiety, determined to make the favourers of theatrical represen- 
tation, pay as dearly as possible for the priviledge of supporting 
the theatre. As they had announced a play to be performed on 
Wednesday evening, without the attraction of Mr. Cooke’s abili- 
ties, they executed a trick by which every ticket in the boxes 
were forced upon those persons who intended to see Mr. Cooke 
perform upon subsequent nights. They therefore advertised in 
the Wednesday newspapers, that places might be taken, for all 
the nights of Mr. Cooke’s performance, at eleven o’clock ‘that 
day, provided tickets were also purchased for Wednesday night, 
when Mr. Cooke did not perform. By this contemptible ava- 
rice, the managers in effect enhanced the frice of the box tickets, 
to one dollar and eleven cents each, calculating the whole nine 
nights of the engagement. Butin many instances they have 
done infinitely worse, for the managers after having coerced the 
holders of places, in this way, advertised, that if they failed to call 
and take their tickets previous to four o’clock of the day of any 
performance, not only should the tickets for that farticular even- 
ing be sold, but for every other night during the engagement of 
Mr. Cooke. Thus where a gentleman had furchased his right 
for night nights performance of Mr. Cook, by sacrificing the 
price of his tickets on Wednesday evening, if he happened to be 
out of town, or engaged beyond four o’clock in the afternoon, his 
right for all subsequent evenings was sold; the manegers thereby 
obliging him to pay perhaps two dollars, or one dollar and a half, 
for the tickets which he had previously used. We are informed 
the managers insist upon the propriety of their conduct upon the 
ground of speculation ; and that as they left it optional with the 
publick to purchase places, or not as might suit their disposition 
or convenience, no complaint ought to be made against them. 
This argument if true, would not lessen the contemptibility of the 
trick played off upon the friends of the stage ; for it would still 
be said that in one sense they had no option since the managers 
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were well aware the house on Wednesday night would be con- 
pletely filled, whilst they offered no consideration in remuneration. 
But the argument is in reality not valid er tenable, for with equal 
propriety might they urge, that in future all the prices of seats 
should be permanently enhanced to double their present rates, as 
a matter of sfeculation only. They undoubtedly would not be al- 
lowed to do this, even by the tenure of the Jease under which they 
hold the building, or the sufferance upon which they are allowed 
theatrical representations at all. They would be prevented by 


the proprietors of the theatre from directly raising the price of 


tickets ; but they have indirectly done *the same deed, with a cer- 
tain immunity from pecuniary penalty, though rot from publick 
indignation. 

But besides the coercion of those persons who obtained seats 
during the whole first engagement of Mr. Cooke, the system of 
exclusion which such a priviledge created, deserves singular re- 
probation. The managers determining to sell their tickets on 
Wednesday evening, for no adequate consideration, well knowing 
that certain friends of theatrical amusements would on such pecu- 
liar occasions take them at any rate, disregarded that fair dealing 
which the town had an undoubted right to demand, and thereby 
deprived the great bulk of the community of access to an amuse- 
ment ostensibly supported by publick favour, and depending upon 
publick patronage. It may be considered an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that ail possible equality should be given to all classes of 
citizens, in the participation of the pleasure derivable from pub- 
lick exhibitions. ‘The course which the managers followed res- 
pecting the community, was as distantly removed from equality 
on one hand, and fair dealing on the other, as it is possible to ima- 
gine. 

We have thus briefly noticed a few of the particulars in which 
the managers of the Boston theatre have not dealt fairly with the 


publick. The expenses of their house are nominally very con- 
siderable, we say 2ominally, for the real weekly expenditure is 
less than accrues to any other establishment upon the continent, 
arising altogether from the high-wages whichthe managers allow 
to themselves as performers. A tripartite management of a thea- 
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tre must always labour under the disadvantages of accumulated 
expenses. This profuseness respecting themselves, naturally 
produces corresponding meanness, in regard to the rest of their 
company, «nd therefore, it is not surprising that existing facts 
should substantiate our general theory. The publick however, 
are not obliged to withdraw the curtain which conceals the inter- 
nal movements of managerial machinery ; their ostensible ava- 


‘rice is all that is necessary for them to notice. Whilst therefore 


we are insulted with such a deplorable corps of regular perform- 
ers, and such an ill assorted jumble of musicians to compose an 
orchestra, at a time when the managers have been repeatedly so- 
licited, and have had abundant opportunity to improve both ; and 
whilst the general economy of the house is such as to endanger 
the health of fomtte visitors, and disgrace those who superintend 
it, we hope they may be made to feel the force of general disap- 
probation in the coldness of general neglect. Nor will the decep- 
tion practised upon the friends and supporters of the theatre, up- 
on Mr. Cooke’s arrival, pass without due retaliation, if when the 
fersonal benefits of the managers arrive, the publick will so far 
resent the imposition, as entirely to withdraw their countenance 
from men, who could dare openly to wrest from our generosity 
what could never have been claimed from our justice. 
PUBLICK RETRIBUTION. 








MISCELLANY. 





FALSE WITNESSES. 


‘In a picture of Lisbon” drawn by one who resided there mans 
years. We find traits of deformity which makes us bless our stars, 
that we are not subjects of a nation, whose portrait presents such 
detestable features. 


F arse witnesses at half a crown a head; that is their 
established price in Lisbon, and every body knows it. 
The place where they may be found, the hours at which 
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they assemble, and the token by which they may be recog- 
nized, are equally well known. 

Every day on which the courts of justice sit, a consi- 
derable crowd begins to assemble at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon, in a place situated at the extremity of the Recio, 
on one side of the convent of the Dominicans, and betore 
the palace where the sitting of the Relacag are held. This 
gang remains here till one o’clock in the afternoon. 

Here you see collected together, spies of the police, pet- 
tifogging lawyers, greedy solicitors, and all the scum of 
the courts. Among the rest, there is also a class of beings, . 
whose sole occupation, whose only trade is to appear be- 
fore the courts, in order to attest truth or falsehood, by 
means of an oath taken to the Supreme Being. 

These men are at the service of the first applicant, 
whether he be known or unknown to them, whether of their 
own nation ora foreigner. They say, they affirm, they 
swear whatever the party that employs them pleases. They 
are always :cady; they know every person; though he 
came from Japan: they are acquainted with every fact, 
though it had happened in China. It is sufficient to give 
them their lesson well, either verbally or in writing, and 
they will repeat it faithfully in the faces of the judges, and 
of the justice of a God who hears them. 

A new crusado, or about half a crown, is their price for 
each false oath; it is an established price, and there is no 
bargaining. They are paid in advance, but they are faith- 
ful in their engagements. 

The end of a handkerchief is their token ; a person can- 
not be deceived in it, but may boldly address any one 
whom he sees with the end of a handkerchief hanging out 

{his pocket ; he is sure that he speaks to a false witness. 

All Lisbon is acquainted with these practices; the 

courts are acquainted with them; the judges themselves 
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know the persons of all those false witnesses: they see 
them appear every day before them, adding perjury to per-, 
jury, giving evidence in all manner of cases : nevertheless, 
they admit their oaths, pay regard to their depositions, in- 
stead of treating them as they deserve. It is in vain that 
the scandal is evident ; it is in vain that the public voice 
exclaims against ‘so revolting an abuse ; they remain un- 
punished, and the abuse is perpetuated. 


— + oe 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE EFFECTS OF STYLE. 
From Dr. Gregory’s Letters. 


TuHArT style will engage us most which calls up the most 
lively and vivid images, which, upon the principle of as- 
sociation, shall excite corresponding emotions in our minds. 

I can cite a very decisive proof of what I have now as- 
serted, in the well-known and incomparable parable of the 
prophet Nathan. The effect of this parable, I assert, is 
principally owing to the style, or manner, in which it is 
narrated ; and to prove it, we need only relate the circum- 
stance in the usual manner of a newspaper paragraph. 

** We have it from the best authority, that Christopher 
Saveale, of the county of Salop, Esq. the other day being 
surprised by the visit of a London friend and his family, 
and not being immediately supplied with butchers’ meat, 
and not choosing to take any of his own flock, they being 
of a curious breed, dispatched two of his servants to the 
house of Timothy Boorman, a little farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood, who took forcibly thence a pet lamb, which they 
immediately killed and dressed for the entertainment of 
the great man’s guests.” 

Here is nothing particularly affecting ; and yet in Eng- 


land such a circumstance is more likely to excite interest 
6 
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and indignation, than in any of those countries where the 
feudal system is at all predominant. It must then be from 
the style or manner that this narrative has. so powerful an 
effect over the heart, that a person of sensibility can scarce- 
ly read it without a tear. Let us examine: “ There were,” 
says the prophet to the royal sinner, not yet a penitent, 
‘two men in one city; the one rich and the other poor.” 
Here the different state and circumstances of the two par- 
ties are admirably contrasted, and it affords a beautiful and 
striking opening to the narrative which is to follow. ‘ The 
rich man,” he proceeds, ““had exceeding many flocks and 
herds.” Here is a fine amplification, and yet so far from 
appearing forced, it is absolutely necessary, and the con- 
trast is still preserved in the succeeding sent’ ce—‘* But 
the poor man had nothing, save one /ittle ewe lamb.” —~ 
where, observe the words, “ nothing,” ‘ little,” 
the word * ewe,” which marks the sex as more gentle and 


and even 


defenceless, are all emphatic, and increase the interest— 
“‘ which he had bought :” bought it out of his little sav- 
ings; it was indeed his all, “ and nourished up, and it 
grew up with him, and with his children.” What a train 
of affecting and endearing ideas are here summed together! 
Not only the affections of the man, but of his children, are 
supposed to be attached to this cherished object. “ It did. 
eat of his own meat and drank of his own drink of his own 
cup, and lay in his bosom ;”—Here the very nature and 
kind of the animal is forgotten, and it becomes almost a 
rational creature ; which is, indeed, nearly established in 
the conclusion of the sentence, for, ‘* it was unto him as a 
daughter.” . 

Thus the hearer’s mind is prepared by a series of pa- 
thetic imagery to feel, in a tenfold degree, the sequel which 
is coming, and which is also not less skilfully wrought up.— 
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“* And there came a travelier to the rich man, and he 
spared to take of his own flock, and of his own herd to 
dress for the way-faring man that was come unto him, but 
took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that 
was come unto him.” 

Nothing, I apprehend, need be added to convince you 
of the. different effects to be produced by the manner of 
telling a very simple story, in “other words, of the effects 
of style. 








COLLECTANEA. 


oe ee 


ORIGINALITY. 


Tuere are few things in which critics are more liable to 
mistake, than in their decisions on the originality of a wri- 
ter. A man who will adopt and maintain the most mon- 
strous paradox ; who will assert that Virgil was no poet; 
that Homer never existed: that Xerxes was an inferior 
satrap dependent on the great king; that Alexander was a 
son of Darius; and that Jason was Noah, and the ship 
Argo, Noah’s ark; such a writer will be cried up as a 
miracle of original sentiment and research by some of the 
superficial critics of the present day ; while the man of act- 
ive and penetrating genius, who is really original in his 
perceptions and combinations, sha!l because these are clear- 
ly defined, and bring conviction at once to the understand- 
ing, be considered as the retailer of trite and common-place 
opinions: as every man fancied he could have discovered 
the way to make an egg stand on its end, after Columbus 
had shewn the method of doing it. 
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| MARRIAGE. 


The general and constant advice Dr. Johnson gave, when con- 
sulted about the choice of a wife, a profession, or whatever influ- 
ii ences a man’s particular and immediate happiness, was always 
iH to reject no positive good from fears of its contrary consequen- 
He ces. Do not,” said he, “ forbear to marry a beautiful woman, if 
you can find such, out ofa confidence that she will be less con- 
stant than an ugly one; or condemn yourself to the society of 
coarseness and vulgarity, for fear of the expenses or other dama- 





ges of elegance and personal charms, which have been always 
acknowledged as a positive good, and for the want of which there 
should be always given some weighty compensation. I have, 
however, seen some prudent fellows, who forbore to connect 
. themselves with beauty, lest coquetry should be near ; and with 
wit or birth, lest insolence should lurk behind them ; till they 
have been forced by their discretion to linger life away in taste- 
less stupidity, and choose to count the moments by remembrance 
of pain instead of pleasure.” 





b+ ee 


ANECDOTE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Srr Isaac, one evening in winter, feeling it extremely 
hie cold, instinctively drew his chair very close to the grate, in 
which a large fire had been recently lighted. By degrees 
the fire having completely kindled, Sir Isaac felt the heat 
intolerably intense, and rung his bell with unusual violence. 
John was not at hand ; he at last made his appearance, by 
the time Sir Isaac was almost literally roasted. ‘ Remove 
the grate, you lazy rascal!” exclaims Sir Isaac, in a tone 
of irritation very uncommon with that amiable and placid 
philosopher, “‘ remove the grate, ere I’m burned to death !” 
*« Please"your honour, might you not rather draw back your 


yp) 


chair !” said John, a little waggishly. ‘ Upon my word,” 


said Sir Isaac, smiling, “ I never thought of that.” 
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PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Tue caliph Hegiage, the dread and detestation of his 
people, frequently travelled through parts of his dominions 
without any attendant or guard. In one of his excursions 
he met a poor Arab; and, after some conversation, ‘* What 
sort of a man,” said he, “is this Hegiage, of whom so 
much has been said?” “ Hegiage,” replied the Arab, is 
not a man,he is a monster.” ‘* What is he reproached 
with :” “ Millions of crimes! ever shedding the blood of 
his subjects, to gratify his own brutal caprices.” “ Did 
you ever see him?” ** Never.” “ Raise your eyes; it is 
to him you are now speaking.” The Arab, without testi- 
fying the least surprise, stedfastly fixed his eyes on him, 
saying, “ And do you know whom I am?” “No.” “JI 
am a descendant of Zohair, one of whose family becomes 
mad on a certain day every year: it happens to be my 
turn to day.” 


-——2 + a 


ECONOMICAL TRAVELLING. 


THERE being a law suit between Mr. Foote and Mr. 
Ross, respecting the Edinburgh Theatre, let by the latter to 
the former, which came by appeal before the House of 
Lorcs, the matter was terminated in favour of Ross, and 
Foote was saddled with the costs. When he had paid the 
bill to Mr. Walter Ross, Mr. Ross’s Scotch solicitor, h= 
said to him, ** Now, Walter, when do you go to Scotland ?” 
“Tomorrow.” ‘ And how do you travel? I suppose, like 
the rest of your countrymen, you will do it in the most 
economical manner.” ‘ Yes,” replied he, “I shall travel 
on Foote !” 


——— + eo - 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTE. 


A PLAYER performing the ghost in Hamlet very badly, 


was hissed ; after hearing it a good while, he put the audi- 
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ence in good humour, by stepping forward, and saying, 
** Ladies and Gentlemen, I am extremely sorry that my 
humble end avours to please are unsuccessful ; but if you 
are not satisfied, I must gzve up the Ghost.” 


— > > ee 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 


Jupce Burnet, son of the famous Bishop of Salisbury, 
when young, is said to have been of a wild and dissipated 
turn. Being one day found by his father in a very serious 
humour, “ What is the matter with you Tom?” said the 
Bishop, ‘* What are you ruminating on?” “A greater 
work than your Lordship’s History of the Reformation,” 
answered theson. ‘Ay! whatis that?” asked the father. 
“‘ The reformation of myself, my Lord,” replied the son. 


enn ¢ Grew 


JACOB TONSON. 


THERE is a singular defect in the picture of King Charles 
the first, in whole length in armour, by Vandyke ; both 
the gauntlets being drawn for the right hand. 

When this picture was in the Wharton Collection, old 
Jacob Tonson, who had remarkably ugly legs, was finding 
fault with the two gavntlets. Lady Wharton said, Mr. 
Tonsoa, why might not one man have two right hands, as 
well as another two left legs ! 

Till I saw this anecdote, as related by the late Horace 
Walpole, I was at a loss to comprehend what Pope intended 
by the two following lines in the Dunciad : 


With arms extended Bernard rows his state, 
And left legged Jacob seems to emulate. 


These lines were afterwards thus altered : 


With legs expanded Bernard urged tie race, 
And seemed to emulate great Jacob’s pace. 
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Dr. Warton has inserted the first couplet in his edition, 
and as he has no annotation upon it, probably was not ac- 
quainted with its meaning. Beloe’s anecdotes of literature. 


———2 + oe 
NELSON. 


On Sunday, August 5, 1810, during a heavy storm of 
thunder, lightning, ana rain, the lightning struck the top of 
Lord Nelson’s monument at Glascow, and materially in- 
jured that elegant structure. On the north side, the co- 
lumn was torn open for more than twenty feet from the 
top, and several of the stones were thrown down. On the 
west side the effects of the destructive fluid are visible in 
more than one place; and on the south side there is a 
rent in the column as far down as the head of the pedes- 
tal. A number of the stones hung in such a threatening 
posture, that a military guard was very properly pleced 
around the monument, to keep at a distance the too 
thoughtless or too daring spectators. 


The following effusion on hearing that this monument 
thus shattered, was about to be repaired, and a poetical in- 
scription put upon it, is by the Rev. I. Grahame, autho: 
of ** The Sabbath,” &c. 


Withhold, withhold the sacrilegious hand ! 
That lofty ruin, still a ruin stand! 
Nor let those lines, which heaven’s own fire hath irac’d, 
By mortal numbers ever be effac’d. 
What record so sublime of him who fell, 
‘Where thousand thunders peal'd his parting knell, 
As nature’s sculpture, trench’d by forky leaven, 
_As character’s engraved by bolts from heaven, 
"Inscrib’d by fate—Leave then th’ unrivall’d plan— 


The monument an emblem ofthe man ' 
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The feelings of the hero, in the interval of rest, which pre- 
cedes a battle are weil described by Miss Holford in the poem of 
Wallace. 

Yes, itis come! That pause of dread, 
Whose silent interval precedes 

Men’s faltering footsteps, as they tread 
Towards sanguinary deeds! 

There is an hour, whose pressure cold 
Contes even to the hero’s breast ! 

Each warriors heart of human mould 
Howe’er intrepid, fierce and bold, 

Has still that hour confest. 

It is not when the hattle-storm 

Hurtics along the affrighted skies, 

It is not when death’s hideous form, 

His threatening voice and piercing cries, 
Shriek in our ears and scare yur eyes ; 

{t is not when the slogan shout 

Has sent the death-word ’mid the rout, 
Nor ’mid the hail of the arrowy shower, 
Nor when we see the life blood pour ; 

It comes not then—that ghastly hour ! 
*Tis in the breathless payse before, 
While yet unwash’d with human gore 
Our thoughts ’mid dreams of terror roan), 
And sadly muse on things to come ! 
Then shuddering nature half recoils, 

And half forbids the inhuman toils! 

But ’tis too late !—the die is cast! 

The furies bid to the repast! 

Oh! from the cradle to the tomb, 

Comes there no hour so fraught with gloom, 
As that ere nations meet, to seal each other’s doom 








EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Before the publication of the “ Features of Boston” we wish the au- 
thor to indulge us with an interview or to send for his manuscript and 
some remarks which shall accompany it. We would readily insert in 
our paper, the satyrists strictures on general follies or vices, but can- 
not admit his too pointed attack on ridiculous individuality. 

The translation from ‘Weiland with which we have been favoured by 
X, shall find a place in the Cabinet. We request those conversant with 
the modern languages to employ some of their leisure hours in making 
versions of the productions of foreign wits, for the pages of our publi- 
cation. 

















